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expediency had materially altered. The selfish landlord and the
greedy tradesman were familiar enough figures, but hitherto
their activities had gone unshriven by the Church and un-
recognized by the philosopher. Now all was changed. The
doctrine of a calling was reiterated and developed after the
Restoration. Doubts and qualifications had disappeared, or had
become negligible. Continuous employment in profitable in-
dustry was held to be necessary and beneficial both for body
and soul. 'Next to the saving of his soul, the tradesman's care
and business is to serve God in his calling, and to drive it as far
as it will go.' The author of this saying was Richard Steele, a
London Nonconformist minister, who published in 1684 The
Tradesman^ Galling, being a Discourse concerning the Nature, Neces-
sity, Choice, etc., of a Calling in General. In this work he pays
a rather vague and unsubstantial lip-service to the traditional
doctrine of equity and charity in bargaining, and he is clearly
convinced that the old regulations by which such conduct was
enforced are useless, 'Here, as in many other cases,' he says, 'an
upright conscience must be the clerk of the market.' The main
point which Steele endeavoured to drive home to a probably
receptive audience was that there was no antithesis between the
religious and business virtues. 'Prudence and Piety were always
very good friends. . . . You may gain enough of both worlds if
you would mind each in its place.9 Trade is the Christian's
'proper province', wherein he can expend his energies and am-
bitions. 'Your fancies, your understandings, your memories. ..
are all to be laid out therein.' While obvious oppression and
extortion are to be avoided, no Christian should refuse to ctake
the advantage which the Providence of God puts into his hands'.
This advantage is not to be dissipated in riotous living, or, indeed,
in needless expenditure of any kind. Prudence and thrift are
among the cardinal virtues and every tradesman should 'live
rather somewhat below than at all above his income'. Steele
only expresses with unusual clarity and detail a characteristic
attitude of all Puritan writers of his own and succeeding genera-
tions, and of those lay writers who found it convenient to have
an ethical justification for their theories. John Bunyan declared